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5 sparts of the country will. probably have arrived, 
_-befere our numberfor May can reach. many of 


' which we particularly recommend to the attention 


F ’ tion speedily performed. Let it then lie exposed 


' will be, according to the thickness of the swath, 
| in from four tosix hours, then throw three swaths 
together in windrows, and commence hauling in, 

» the waggon running between two windrows and 

' loading from each. - Jt can hardly be necessary 
@ to observe, that all these operations must be per- 

' formed after the dew has dried off. 

 recellected, that clover will keep with less dry- 

| ing than almost any other grass. A commen test, 

' is, to take upa bunch of the hay and twist it, if; 

ho juice exudes, the hay may be hauled in with 

» safety,—we have often hauled in clover cut in the 
} morning, in the evening, and always the succeed- | 

| ing day, unless prevented by bad weather— advantage in providing himself with long,narrew, 
| sprinkling every layer of hay with salt, at the rate and high sheds, epen at least on the South ‘side 
] of 12 or 15 lbs. to the ton, or interposing a lay- for the preservation of his clover hay, and when 
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coer pola ae . 
CURING CLOVER HAY. 


is the season for cutting clever hay in many 


our subscribers, we have theught it desirable to 
insert in this number some directions respecting 
the mode of curingit. We give the course to 
which we have been accustomed, and add an ar- 
ticle from the Albany Cultivator on the subject, 


‘of our readers, and we earnestly beg them to test 
‘the mede therein recommended, by actual exper- 
iment, and te apprise us of the result. If that 
‘mode will succeed with us. to the qzigat descri- 
bed. ia the article, it is,we have no doubt, greatly 
‘to be preferred to the one, which we describe— 
and that we know te be incomparably superior to 
the old ‘mode, still practiced by some. 

‘Clover hay should never be scattered out of 
“the swath, because, in additien te the labor lost 
in scattering and again raking up,the hay is there- 
by greatly injured. Indeed; if the weather be 
favorable for curing, neither timothy. ner any e- 
‘ther kind of hay should be scattered, because, 
the less. any grass is exposed to the sun.and air 
in the process of curing, the greater will be the 
valne of the hay, and the less the labour requi- 
red. ’ 


Let the clover lie in the swath untouched, un- 
til about two thirds of the upper part be sufficient- 
ly cured, which, in good weather, will, if the 
swath be to.erably-heavy, be effected in eight or 
ten hours; if the swath be light, in a proportien- 
ably shorter time, when thus far cured, turn the 
swath bottom upwards with the fork, an epera- 


to the sun until the under side be cured, which 


It is to be 


some sosoon as it is in full bloom, when -cut in 





————— 
er of dry straw,from 6 to 12 inches thick, between 
every two layers of clever of the same thickness, 
will be found a great preservative; and especi : 
the latter mede will enable the farmer to sp 
the hay in a far greener state, than’ could other= 
wise be done with safety. Besides this advan- 
tage, the straw interposed between the layers of 
hay, by absorbing its juices; Will be rendered 
much more valuable as provender, and if salt be 
sprinkled on the hay, will be greedily consumed. 
both by cattle and horses. .From the great quan- 
tity of this grass produced on an acpe, its highly 
nutritive quality, the ease with which it iscut and 
cured, farmers will find, that clover hay is the 
cheapest foed on which they car keep théirsteck 
In go: Ju. der during the winter. If poretpomn =. 
good order in the Fall, sheltered from bad weath« 
er, and salted, both horses and cattle will keep, 
fat on it alone throughout the winter, witheutthe 
aid of grain, unless when worked... ~~ 
* The prevalent notion, of the difficulty of: cute 
ing clover hay, is entirely erroneeus., In a-ch-. - 
mate like ours, there will seldoin be found any, 
in a wet and ceol climate, like that of England, 
the difficulty may exist te some extent, as clover 
when put in cocks will not resist rain as well-as 
timothy and some ether grasses;but in the course 
of fifteen years experience, we have seldom lost 
any, or had it'much injured by the weather; in~ 
deed we have found it incomparably easier to 
save clover hay than corn blades, and-as three - or 
four tons ofthe fermer, with: the aid of: plaster, 
can be made at less expense than one tenvof the 
latter, the Farmer myst be blind indeed to his own 
interest, who dees not takevcare to provide: him- 
self with at least as much clover; as will furnish 
an abundant supply of provender for his-stock.* 
Clover sheuld be-cut for hay. when about-ene 
half the heads have become of a brown coler. If 
cut earlier, it is believed the hay will not be se nu- 
tritious, if later, the stems will‘have become harder 
and the grass be on the decline, For hogs how- : 
ever, and youngstock, it will be advisableto cut _— 















































this state and salted, hogs are very fond of it-and 





otherwise carzfully protected from inclement 


‘be effected. : 


it is believed might be chiefly wintered on it, if 









weather. At all events, by theuse of it asa 
ood for hogs in part,a great saving of corn may ~ 


When the farmer can do it.he will finda great 
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confer a favor on us, but discharge a duty 






hauling 
8p a layer of hay along the whole 
length of the shed, and then repeat the 
‘game process; by this means, be will be a- 
ble to put up his hay, ina much greener 
state than could safely be done, if put ei- 
ther in a stack or mow, and as yet there 
are but few persons in this country suffi- 
ciently expert in the art, to stack it so as 
to ensure its preservation. In narrow sheds, 
one load is considerably dried before ano- 
ther is thrown on it, and when the sheds 
are filled, the narrowness of the bulk 
being so much greater, there is far less 
danger of injury to the hay by heating.— 
We again solicit as a favor, from our read- 
ers, that they will make: full and fair ex- 
periments of the mode recommended in 
‘the following article, and that they will 
furnis 1 us with an accnrate account of the 
result; by so doing, they will not only 





which they owe to the public, for whose 
benefit it is desired. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 
MAKING CLOVER HAY—1n cocgs. 


Nothing is so hard to combat as the 
peojadice of farmers, who think they can 
learn nothing in their business. We have of- 
ten recommended curing clover hay in 
cocks, as a means of doubling the value 
of this kind of fhay, besides. lessening the 
expense of curing it. Many good farmers 
and intelligent men, have ridicujed the pro- 
cess, because it run counter to their prac- 
tice, and was what they could not recon- 

ile totheir idea of good management.— 
But they would never make the trial;ifthey 
had done so, they would have seen that 
they were wrong, and we right. We beg 
Jeave here to say, that in many districts 
of Great Britain, spreading hay from the 
swath, or tedding it, is going wholly out of 
practice, as causing unnecessary labor,and 
as diminishing the value of the hay. But 
there they are not blessed with our ordi- 


‘mown hay, particularly 





mn ated! 


where clover 
bounds: The grass is then full of juices, 
and the succulent stocks of the clover re. 
quire time, as weil as sunshine to part with 
their moisture. Spread and exposed'to a 
hot sun, the leaves, blossoms, and exteriors 
of the stems soon dry, but in drying, the 
exteriors ofthe stems become indurated, 
and refuse, like wood painted when green, 
to part with the interior moisture. The ~ 
consequence is, the grass must either be | 
housed in this half-cured condition, and 9 
spoil in the mow, or, if the curing process 7 

is completed, so as to prevent damage, the © 
leaves and blossoms, which constitute the # 
best parts of the hay, are over dried, crum: 
Me and are lost. Cured in cock, every | 


part of the grass whether the leaves or 
the thick stalks, ries allke, und is alike 


preserved, and the evaporation of moisture’ | ‘ 
goes on, I believe, even-in wet weather; 9 
for a partial, though in no wise a prejudi. J 
cial fermentation takes place, and the rar- 
ified air which it generates, being specifix 
cally lighter than the atmosphere, is con. 
stantly passing off. 

We have been induced to these remarks, © 
at this untimely season, in consequence of 
findingin the Farmer and Gardener, an 
agricultural paper published at Baltimore,a 
communication from John Smith, fully com © 
firming the utility of our recommendation ~ 
and Jong practice. It would seem that 7§ 
Mr. Smith was led to make the experiment “9. 
rather from necessity than from choice.— J 
But we will let him tell his own story, 
‘It will perhaps be recollected,” he says, 
“by all attentive agricultrral readers of that @ 
paper [the American Farmer] that it was — 
recommended to farmers.-to put their hay, 
in its green state, or a’ soon:as cut, into” 
small cocks, and cure it by sweating. - 7 

‘‘When I commenced cutting my clover § 
hay the present season, the prospect for #. 
favorable weather was flattering, but in a- 
short time it changed,and it became evident § 
we should have a wet spell. Ithen drop- @ 
ped the scythes and put all hands to putting @ 
































































































mary sunshine and heat in the haying sea« 
son, The hay curing process, with them 
is a business of some days, on account of 
their comparatively cool climate and humid 
atmosphere. But with us, when the grass 
is matured, and thin, and the weather good, 
it ig.often the business ofa day. But this 
eantiot be the case with us with early- 


ea.3°¢ 


‘up the grass (then perfectly green, but ex- % 
empt from external wet) intococks of abuut @ 
200 Ibs. cured hay, building them compact § 
and high, to avoid the introduction of rain § 
as much as possible. Rain came on before™ 
Isecured all the cut grass, but the next” 
day was fair, and Isucceeded,by unremitted 7 
attention in getting the water dried out of 
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the remainder, and put it up in the’ 
_ way. It continued rainy tan pays, end 


hand and arm into them, and, contrary to 
all expectation, gave no indications of fer- 
mirtation. At the end of ten days the 
weather became fair,the cocks were opened 
and found to bein a perfectly sound condition, 
except so far ag the rain had penetrated, 
and the external wetting alone, in my opin- 
jou, made it necessary to open it at all.— 


Tell farmers they need not fear losing their 
hay en account of unfavorable weather at 
T have never seen worse weather 


harvest. 


ime j}grounds on which so 
rd-| their 

ed no opportunity to cure in the sun; the/ Journ 

_ cocks were examined daily; by running the|has satisfied us, that this erroneous. | 








ayan of the inutility of agricultural 
. The result of these enquiri 











highly injurious opinion springs from an €F- 
roneous notion of the real and true charac- 
ter of such journals, and of the manner 
in which they are expected to promote 
the end they are designed to accomplish. 
It is believed, that by removing these mis- 
conceptions, much will be done towards — 
obviating the objections, generally made to 
the utility of agricultural papers. The three — 
most prominent objections, and those om — 
which we now propose to offer a few ob- — 












































in hay harvest, and I saved mine entirely well.}s 


Ir 18 MosT EXCELLENT Hay.” 

Our practice has been, except in cases 
of necessity, like the one above, to Jet our 
hay wilt in swath, thatis, te cock in the 
efternoon that which is cut in the forenoon, 
and to have thecocks xotto exceed fifty to 
seventy lbs. hay when cured. We are glad 
to see that a larger quantity. will cure weil. 
Let it be remembered that the cocks must 
not be made by rolling, but by placing, 
with afork, one layer above another, till 
the cock is completed. 











VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PAPERS 


In every other art or science, it is deem- 
ed highly desirable, that discoveries and 
improvements should be as widely diffused 
as possible amongst their professors. Such 
is the case in relation to law, medicine, 
theology, philosophy, and politics. In ag- 
riculture alone, a branch of science of the 
utmost importance to al!, and on the prac- 
tice of which so large a portion- of the 


people in every country, and especiaily in| pers, at least to all except the more wealthy = 
ours,are wholly dependent for their subsis-! 


tence, isthe acquisition of such knowledge 
regarded as unimportant. 

If this notion be correct, it must be, be- 
cause the science of egriculture has already 


ocr, nothing more can be expected, than 


ed by the Editor, of which the rest of mane 
kind are destitute. 


ing more than a book of receipts, detailin 

the mode of performing certain agricultu. 
tal operations, most, or all of which, are 
of so expensive a character,that were they 
ever so beneficial, 











ervations, are the following: 
Ist. That by taking an agric 





ultural pa- 











he acquisition of that knowledge, possess- — 

















2nd. That an agricultural paper is oth : 





























none but the rich 
could avai! themselves of their benefits. 

Srd. That agricultural papers. operate 
beneficially to the farmer and to the coms” 
munity, in no other way, than by furnishing 
them with a mass of receipts, which, to be - 
useful,must be literally reduced to practice, 
and as they are of so expensive a charac- 
ter,that none but the wealthy can adopt 
them, therefore such papers can be mseful ~ 
only to the rich. 

If these objections were indeed founded 
in fact, they would go very far towards ea- 
tablishing the inutility of agricultural pa- 



















































































and by fay the least numerous portion of © 
socicty. But as we know that they are 
wholly founded on a total -misconception 

of the character of agricultural journals, 





























attained to a degree of perfeetion of 
which no other art or sciences can boast, 
andthat this perfect knowledge of. it is 
already possessed by all, or at least by the 


far greater portion of those who. follow it ing objections. 
Believing, that a propos 
sition 80 grossly erroneous; so totally desti-| jection—So far isit from being true, that — 
tute of the smallest appearance of proba-jan agricultural paper commanicates to its 
bility, could not be believed by any one,|readers only the information possess 
we have taken some pains to ascertain the] the Editer—The truth is, ‘that the 


“as a profession. 





and of the manner inwhich they operate in — 
producing a general state of agricultural 
jimprovement, and as we believe that thig — 
can be made clearly evident, we gall offer 
la few observations on each of the’ foregos 


with regard to the first ob- 
































First, then; 
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AMPENNESSEEFARMER, © 


‘end and design of such a paper, is to dif- 
‘fuse amongst the community in general, 
those discoveries of scientific men, which 
the improvements in science are daily 
bringing to the aid of agriculture, and to 
‘convey to the great body of practical and 
laboring farmers, that ‘vast mass of agri- 
‘cultural kndwledge,-acquired by the indus- 
‘try and ingenuity of the best practical 
‘farmers, in every quarter of the Globe, and 
especially in their own country; knowledge, 
the correctness and the value of which, 
have been amply proved by the actual ex- 
periments of such farmers, of their neigh- 
bors and others. It is for want of the dif: 
fusion of this knowledge,through the medi-. 
um of agricultural papers widely circulated 
‘and generally read, that we can every day 
behold the most injurious and unprofitable 
Practices in agriculture generally prevail- 
ing, when others, less expensive, and fai 
more profitable, kave been for years in op- 
‘eration by some good farmer perhaps in 
‘the same county or State with those who 
shave never heard ‘of them. 

Qnd. To regard agricultural papers as a, 
‘mere bundle‘of receipts, to be literally re- 
duced to practice on the authority of their 
‘authors, is a total misconception of their 
character. They detail the experiments 
of prattical farmers and their results, and 
point out the reasons to which their success 
or their failure is to be attributed, and 
from such statements and reasonings, every 
man of common sense, who will use his 
own understanding, can judge for himself, 
how far it will be proper for him to pur- 
‘sue ithe course recommended, his own 
judgment will often suggest to him sang 

_ perhaps improvements of that course, bet- 
ter.adapted to his situation and circum- 
stances; these suggestions will be again 
subjected to the infallible test of actual ex- 
periment, and the result of these experi- 


diminished cost, than on account of their 
superior profit, in comparison with. those 
for which they are recommended as substi+ 
tutes. 


Sd. It is far from being true, that the 
whole, oreven that the principal benefit 
derived from the circulation of agricultural 
papers, consists in blindly following cer- 
tain receipts as‘a patient would the pre- 
scription of a physician. Often we edmit, 
much benefit results from,such a course,— 
but another, and we believe a far more ex- 
tensive advantage, is produced by exciting. 
a spirit of enquiry and emulation, and stim- 
ulating to action the mental energies of the 
agricultural community, in relation to sub= 
jects connected with their occupation, and 
onaknowledge of which their prosperity 
depends, No man can be -welf acquainted 


with his profession, be that profession what | 


it may, unless the energies of his mind 
are directed to the study of it,in other words, 
unless he will think about it and endeavor 
to understand it. Nor is it desirable that 
it should be otherwise, a rational being, so 
degraded, so perfectly the slave of mental 


indolence, as to refuse to think about and: 


to endeavor to understand his own profes: 
sion or calling, is undeserving of success 
in it; like the mill horse, he is fit only to 
trudge in the same old round, to which he 
has been accustomed, and he should be 
willing to leave to others the benefits of 
that knowledge, which heis too lazy to 
search for and to acquire. We think, that 
it is, in no small degree to that excite- 
mentto mental.exertion, and to that spirit 
of laudable emulation, produced by the 
reading of agricultural papers, that we 
are to ascribe that visible improvement ot 
agriculture, which has uniformly been ‘ex- 
hibited in every .section of the country, in 
which a general circulation of agricultural 
papers has prevailed, such a result was ra. 





ments, with the reasons of their success tionally to have been expected. It would 
or failure, being again communicated to;have been strange indeed, if it had not 
the public through the medium ofthe same,been produced. Did ourspace pe..uust, it 
agricultural paper, forms a new addition to would be easy to multiply arguments, per- 
the stocks of agricultural knowledze. Many,'haps of greater weight than those we -havé 
very many, of the most useful and profitable’ adduced, to prove that a well-conducted 
of the discoveries thus made, are plain!agricultural paper, must of necessity be 


and simple, easily to be understood, and highly valuable to every farmer, who does 


reducible to practice by every farmer, so /not possess a perfect knowledge of his pro- 
far are they from being of that expelisive! fession. He who has the consummate 
character objected, to them, very manyjyanity to believe, that he has already at- 
‘Ste not less valuable on account of their'tained to such knowledge, we readily ad- 
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He must first learn the important lesson 
of his own ignorance, before he can be in 
a state, which will render it possible to 
impart to him knowledge of any kind. It 
-should always be kept in mind, that-so far 
from having attained to perfection, agri- 
culture in its most highly improved state, 
ig yet in its infancy; improvements are 
daily and rapidly advancing, ever in those 
countries in which it has made the great 
est progress. We presume there are but 
few, who will be disposed to rank ours a- 
mongstithis number. We have much,very 
much to learn, before we shall have over- 
taken the Farmers of England,of Flanders, 
nay of-many sections of our own country 
and before we shall occupy the ground on 
which they now stand tu agricultural oci- 
ence, subsequent discoveries will still have 
left us far behind the improvement of the 
age. It will then be for our children. to 
struggle in that race, of agricultural im- 
provement, which has now commenced, 
but which will probably never. cease, cer- 
tainly not for ages to come. Foy ourselves, 
we have no doubt, that the generation 
which shall exist a century hence, will 
justly regard us as having been as far be: 
hind them in agricultural knowledge, as we 
do the Indians in comparison with ourselves, 
at this time. There is ample room there- 
fore for agricultural improvement, even by 
those who have made the highest advances, 
aad if that powerful motive. self-interet, is 
permitted to have its legitimate influence, 
all. will be disposed to avail themselves of 
every means in their power for effecting it, 
amongst those means hitherto discovered, 
agricultural societies and agricultural jour. 
nals, have been proved to be the most ef- 
ficient. Let these be encouraged and sup- 
ported, with a zeal proportioned to their 
importance, and the country will soon ex- 
hibit conclusive evidence of their value, in 
its increased fertility, its) augmented pro- 
ducts, its canals. and rail-roads, and above 
all, its schools for universal education— 
demonstrative proofs of an intelligent and 
patriotic people, with a government, based 
on the only. solid foundation, on which 
liberty can securely rest, the virtue and 
intelligence of the whole People. 


es 


it, is beyond the reach of improvement. | 


From the Farmerend Gardener. — 
CURRANT WINE. | 






- We give below a recipe for making: cane 
rant Wine; we received it from one of our 

neighbors, whose domestic wine we haye- 
often partaken of; which was made accors 
ding to the recipe given. It was accord- 

ing to our taste quite equal. to the wines: 
commonly sold as imported. 


Clear good water, 


Gals. 24. 
To each gallon of the mixture,. ~ad 
Take 3 lbs. of Muscovado sugar, . 
Or 72 lbs. forthe 24 gallons. 


Mix these ingredients and put them intox 
a clean cask, taking care that the cask be 
perfectly-filled and kept so—lay the bung 
loosely over the bung hole and sufler it to 
remain ina cool place for three or four - 
weeks—then put the bung in tight, leaving > 
openonly a small vent hole for the escape. 
of the air, formed -in the: process of the vi- 
nous fermentation, until-winter or in the — 
next spring. At that time rack it éareful- 
into. a well cleaned cask. 


to exclude the. contact of: atmospheric ~ 


ter. Then bung up tight—being careful — 
that the cask is perfectly full, for upon the. 
exclusion of atmospheric air the success. 
depends. 
one of the best of drinks to mix with was, 
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MONTHLY STRAWBERRY: G3} 
New-Haven, Con. Jan. 1885. - 

To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener: {4 


Sir—At the proper time for transplant-.. 
ing the monthly strawberry, (Spring).J shall 
forward some to you as you request, 


from plants imported from France. “Ihave 
also some of the French vines, but they 
are worthless—that is, they are poor bear- 
ers. Those fromthe seed bear very abun-., 
dantly, unless checked in their growth by. 
severe drought. In dry weather,therefore, _ 
they should be watered freely. 











Virtue flourishes from a wound. 


The mode of 





Take of expressed currant juice § gals. : 
16: ae 


If this process — 
is performed by means of a syphon soas - 


air, as much-as-possible it will-bethe bet-. * 


In one year this will be foumd, . 


- My stock originated from seed obtained: 
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cultivation, which L hayes 
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found most successful, is to transplant er moulds of eny convenient shape for sale. 


ly in the spring (every spring) parting the; 
bunches into as small portions as prac i c 
ble, leaving a small root upon each por- 
‘tion. A bunch will furnish about twenty 
roots. These are set, if in a border for 
edging, six inches apart—ifin a bed, ten, 
iaches apart. They are hoed sufficiently; 
to keep down the weeds, and require no. 
other care except watering in dry weather. 
The soil should be rather poor. A good. 
coat ef freshhorse manure, contrining a good. 
deal of litter should be dug in, so as to be! 
buried about five inches wnder the surface.—' 
Unfermented manure, witha mixture of; 
straw thus buried, appears to yield the best, 
supply ef food inthe latter part of the sea-' 
son, when the plants most require it. 
The soil of my garden is alight cand 
‘Treated as above descrived, this siraw 


ete ee 


Glasgow Mechanic Mag. — 





From the Farmers Register. 


ON THE MANNER 4ND TIME FOR SOWING CLOVER 
SEED. 


Tn consequence of my reading an ingenious 
article in the first volume of the Register, (pa. 
566) on sowing clover seed, I was induced last 
spring to tery one of the experiments therein 
recommended. Three beds extending quite 


through a large field,were harrowed previously — 
Two of them were roll- . 


to their being sown. 
ed after the seed had been applied—the third 
not. Between these beds I observed no differs 
ence. FT canust therefore say whether or no 
the rolling would be of any use. Perhaps it 


{2h have been owing t6 the eubsoquent slate 


of the weather, that no difference was percep= 
' 


berry produces more [taking the seasons|tible. Theoretically, I should certainly prefer 


through) thanany ether that I am acquaint- 
ed with. 
I am, sir, with much respect, 
yours, &c. 
NOYES DARLING. 
To I. I. Hitcucock, Esq. 
x 





GREEN VEGETABLE MANURE. 


The value of green vegetables as ma- 
mure was strikingly proved by me in the 
spring of 1833. I had a trench opened 
of sufficient length to receive six sets of po- 
tatoes; under three of these sets I placed 
green cabbage leaves, but the other three 
had nothing but the soil. When the crop 
was dug up, the plants over the cabbage 


leaves yielded about double the produce of; 
the ether—J. D. Parks, Dartford Nursery, 


January, 1835. 
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Mode of extracting Wax from Honey Comb. 


Have on the fire an open vessel of boil. 
ing water, and'standing by the fire an open 
vessel of cold water; put the comb close 
tied in a canvass bag, into the boiling wa- 
ter, and repeatedly squeeze it down with 
a stick or large wooden spoon; the wax 
will come through the bag and swim on 
the top oftthe water; skim it off and put it 
‘in the vessel ofcold water; by repeatedly 
squeezing the bag and skimming,every par. 
ticle of wax is obtained, when congealed 


rolling, for the sake of the wheatand the clo- 
ver. Between the three beds, boreéver, and 
the land on each side, there was a striking and 
gratifyiog diiference during the whole year, 
they could be traced after harvest with the 
eye, at the distance of several hundred yards, 
by their superior verdure and luxuriance,thro’= 


fout their whole extent. A nearer inspection 


showed that they were much more thickly set 
than the neighboring beds, on which the same 
quantity of seed had been pat. The successs 
jof the experiment is as complete as can be in- 
ferred from a single trial: to me if is conclusive 
Ithink an important consequence may be de- 
duced from this plan, that did not occur to its 
author—I mean the estimated saving of one 
fourth of the usual quantity of seed,with preat- 
er certainty of success, and regularity of dis« 
tribution, than in the common way with the 
imore libera! allowance. It needs but little re- 
flection to ferm somoaidea ofthe immense ad- 
ventagethat would thus result to an extensive 
region, for which nearly the whole supply of 
this article has to be purchased from a distance, 
The ordinary mode of sowing seed on a hard 
surface, and then leaving it uncovered to take 
its chance, is liable to many objections. Mach 
seed is lost: itis irregularly distribated—the 
plants frequently growing in bunches, not un- 
frequently failing altegether.But little land is so 
neatly prepared as not to have numerous ine- 
qualities. The seed is liable to roll, or be 
washed inte the small cavities or depressions, 
while the eminences are either not at all, or 
Oaly scantily supplied; and the few seeds that 
may remain and vegetate in these situations, 
are exposed to injury from drought or frost, or 








~ itmay be taken offand melted and cast into 





hoth. By previously harrowing, the seed 
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sticks where it is deposited; and if not 


even is E 
- rolled, it soon gets covered by the settling of 


the loose earth, from rain and other-caus- 


I have taken some pains to learn the opin- 
fons and practice of intelligent farmers, in re- 
gard to the management of clover seed. The 
result of these inquiries briefly stated, may not 
be amiss. One gentleman, as remarkable for 
agricultural, as wasa certain scourge of the 
Philistines of old for physical Strength, prefers 
sowing in January: another, whose conclu- 
sions are not often wrong,the early part of Feb- 
ruary, which be considers so far preferable e- 
ven to the latter part of thesame montb, as to 
justify one’s paving, if necessary, double price 
for the seed: he mixes the requisite quantity of 
seed foreach acre, with one bushel of damp 
saw dust; and plasters in the month ef April, 
when the plaats are well up. A third gentle= 
man, who is very observant, and keeps au uc+ 
Curate diary, sows the clean seed from boxes, 
with small holes in different places to regulate 
the qnantity, during a cold spell in Febrnary, 
or if it does not come in February, ia March, 

(for he says it will always bappen in one month 
or the other) and never applies the plaster till 
the second spring, in order to avoid the rust in 
his wheat, to which malady he thinks it is ren- 
dered more liable by the use of that mysterious 
The method ofa fourth gentleman 
is to mix three bushels of plaster with one of 
seed, and to sow at first half the quantity in- 
tended to be applied, going over the whole 
ground, then returning to the place of com- 
mencement, and sowing the residue, so that the 
grounds twice sown over to insure greater 
regularity, and at two different periods, to af- 
ford a better opportunity of escaping destruc- 
tion by frost; the full quantity of gypsum is af- 
terwards applied when the clover plants get in 
the thirdleaf. The opinion of the writer of 
this article is in favor of sowing from the 25th 
of January till the 2oth of February, taking 
-all circumstances and seasons into considere- 
tion. By harrowing the land, and still better, 
presume, by rolling also, clover may be sown 
with perfect safety, considerably earlier and 
later’'than the period above specified. . It may 
be useful here to state, that some sensible and 
successful farmers consider a bushel of plas- 
ter and ashes mixed in equal quantities,;as ben- 
eficial as a like measure of the former article 
alone, and of course, much cheaper, especially 
in the interior, where to the first cost of the 
commodity is to be added the cost of car- 

riage. 
A PLANTER OF TIE LOWER JAMES. 





the Albany (N- ¥.) Cultivator 
_ In commencing the second volume of thé 
Cultivater, and before the farming operationéa. __ 
of the season have commenced, we are os 


t6 some prominent objects of improvement in 
their farming Operations. We know the dis- — 


practices in husbandry, and are fully appri 
that what we are about to offer, forms A seer ‘ 


a part of the practice of mapy who will peruse 
ourremarks. Yet if-we should be instrument 
al in inducing a few, by adopting our sugges 
tions, to improve the condition of their farma; 
and to render their labor more prodactive, our 
object will be effected; and we shall be satis- ~ 
factorily compensated for: our trouble.. All 
we ask is; that our recommendations may have 
a fair trial,sufficient merely to enable the ex- 
potimcstus to judgn of their utility; and ‘on a 
scale that shall involve neither great labor nor 
expense. And we shall offer nothing which’ 
we have not ourselves tested, and believe belie- 
ficial. Wewill begin with 


MANURES, 
Which are the basis of all fertility in the - 
soil, precisely inthe same way that forage, | 
grain and roets are the basis of fatness in ie 
farm stock. All animal and vegetable manvres 
have once been plants, and are capable, by & 
natural process, of being converted into plants 
again. ‘They should therefore be husbanded ¥ 
with care and appliec with economy. Every ~ 
crop taken frem a field diminishes its fertility, 
by lessening the quantity of vegetable food in 
thesoil. Unless, therefore; something in the 
form of manure is returned to the field an an- _ 
nual deterioration will take place until abso- 
lute barrenness ensues. This fact needs “4. 
other illustration than is afforded by every bad 
managed farm. The object of {the husband-. 
man should be to increase the fertility of his 
farm, because upon this materially depends?’ : 
profits of his labor. To do this, we advise tha. 
cattle yards should be made dishing, 6b a& td 
collect the urine and liquids in the centre, and 
that these be kept littered jyith straw, stalka; 
and the refuse vegetables of the farm, to take: 
up and preserve these liquids, which are a yal> 
uable part of the manure:—that these yards be. 
thotoughly cleaned in the spring,and their con= 
tents; together with the manure from sta- 
bles and pig penjapplied to hoed crops, as corn; 
potatoes, beans, Sc. before fermentation has 
progressed far;—that it be spread broadcast; 


. 





January, 1885, 


ploughed in as fresh as possible,and the Ca 
rolled or harrowed before planting. Ther all 


the manure will be saved,the hoed crop greatige™ 


rous of drawing the attention of our readeré 


trust which farmers generally entertain tOnevwe 
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benefitted by it, the weeds, destroyed, 
and, as much fertility left tn the soil for the 


gtain crop which is to follow, as ‘the same|( 
ough conviction of long standing, that the vast- 


miakure would have afforded had it lain in the 
yard till after mid-summer,& been then applied 
Bat if wianure has rotted, it may be applied to 
‘the “turnip or small grain crop.[n these cases 
it should not be buried deep, and may with ad- 
vantage, at least on dry soils, be harrowed in 
with'the seeds, where it serves frequently, a 
beneficial-purpose in protecting the voung grain 
from the severity of winter. 





From the Farmers’ Register. , 
Extracts from an Addiess to the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Fredericksburg,"at the annual meet- 
ing, on the 13th and.14th of November, 1834 


" BY JAMES M. GARNETT, PRESIDENT. 


Permit meé gentlemen, ance wie tu wel- 
come you to another anniversary of our society, 
It has been held every year, I believe, without 
a single interruption, since our first establish- 
ment in 1818, which fact may therefore, be 
considered, a sure indication of a still longer 
continuance. To commemorate it thus has al- 
always afforded an opportunity, highly gratify- 
ing, to renew our friendly intercourse; and, at 
the same time, beneficially to interchange 
such knowledge as each ef us may have annu- 
ally gained in regard to any, or to all of the 
various branches of husbandry. This knowl- 
etige, after all, is, in one sense, at least, of more 
importance than any other. It is the basis of 
national wealth; for, without it, none of the va- 
rious professions, trades, and callings, essential 
to national prosperity—so fur as this depends 
upon wealth—can obtain even the means of 
sabsistence.: Well, therefore, has it been said, 
that “pasturage and tillage” (upon which hbus- 
bandry itself, in allits branches, is dependent) 
“are the two breasts of the state.” But an eu- 
légium on our profession is, I trust, entirely 
unnecessary before my present audience. 


‘We have now an agricultural paper pecu- 
liarly adapted to our hate southern country — 
Imean the Farmers’ Register,wherein a great- 
er mass of such useful facts will always be 
found: embodied, than can elsewhere § be 
found: together: and I avail myself of 
this o¢casion te recommend it most earnestly, 
to all who arenot already subscribers. Even 
the remarks of the Editor himself, who has 
long been & practical and highly successful 
farmer, are, jia my opinica, fully worth the 
price.of the work,to.say nothing of the numer- 
ous valuable communications with which it is 
enriched by agriculturists as practical as he is. 












“Jam the more earnest in pressing my : re- 
commendation of this agricultural journal,— 
the only ‘one now in Virginia,) from a thor- 


superiority of northern and eastern husbandry 


to ours, is attributable in a great measure, to 
the number of agricultural papers and journals, 


which for many years past,they have constant- 
ly encouraged amongthem. These in co-oper- 
ation with their numerous and flourishing agri- 
cultural societies. have steadily maintained- so 
vigorous a spirit of improvement in. all the 
branches of husbandry, that they have far sur- 
passed us in every one, although their soil and 


climate are moch less auspicious, than our 


own.” 


ne 


From the Wilmington Democrat. 


DIFFERENCE OF WEIGHT AND VALUE IN PORK 


AND BACON. 


Weare disposed to think that practical knowl- 
edge on this subject would be highly accepta- 
ble to every intelligent farmer, especially when 
such knowledge is derived from a source enti- 
tledto implicit confidence. Dr Wilson,of this 
county, fromwhom we obtained the subject mat- 
ter of this article, assured us that he last season 
personally attended the weighing, salting, Se. 
of the hogs referred to below; and we have no 
doubt that similar experiments by other farm- 
ers will produce like results. ieee 

The following is the weight of feur tolerably 
fat hogs about eighteen months old, after they 
were killed and well cleaned— © 


The ist hog weighed 135 pounds, 


2nd 140 
Srd 142 
4th 154 
Total weight, 571 pounds, 


Hams of the four hogs weighed 128 pounds. 
Shoulders 147 
Middlings 148 


423 pounds. 


Heads, feet,back-bones,and leaf fat, 148 pounds. 
The hams, shoulders, and middlings were 


salted, and in four weeks and three or four days.’ 


again weighed: ; 


Hams, 125 pounds. 
Shoulders, 143 
Middlings, 143 


oe 


411 pounds.—Loss 12 lbs 


—_—— 





They were next well washed, hung up, and 
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a- 
gain weighed, after removing the adhering 
ashes. / ae. 

Hams. 110 pounds, 
Shoulders, 126 ‘ 
Middlings  —_:126 





So the 571 pounds of pork gave $62 pounds 


$62 Ibs.-Additional loss 49 Ibs. dent 


ie dauiy Srings on un 
condition, which can only be cured by har 
frost. Now is the time fer seeding clover, un- 
less the farmer is so attentive to his interestas 
to harrow in the seed—in tbat case, he must 
wait until the frost leaves the ground. Let - 
him not fear injury tothe crop—for indepen- 
of the full and perfect insertiomof the cle~ 
ver, the wheat will receive a benefit quite e-- 


qual to the expense of harrowing. Uponlight. — 













of bacon. Is it more profitable'then to sell sandy land, clover will not take, unless harrow- 
pork or make bacon of it? Suppose, for ex-'ed in. 1 would recommend the application of 
ample, the Doctor had sold bis pork at five dol- one bushel of plaster immediately after the bar- 


lars per hundred pounds. 
1 571 Ibs, at $5 per 100 Ibs.— $28:55. 

And suppose a speculator had bought, cured, 
and sold if, say only at 10 cents per pound. — 

" This shows a-ditference in favor of making 
bacon, amountingto $7 65 from 571 Ibs. of 
, | pork. Perhaps you'll say, “there’s the expen 

- -of salting, smoking, whic 
| Ken into the account.” What! have you al- 
ready forgot that we also_omilted to say any 
thing about the heads, feet, back bones, and 
leaf fat, which weighed 148 pounds? And were’ 
pot these sufficient to defray the expenses at- 
tending the curing of the bacon? Another 
may hint that the publishing of such experi- 
ments will bring the consumers about our ears. 
Don’t be alarmed—there’s no occasion. Ra- 
ther let them consult the matterand determice 
whether it would not always be to their advan- 
{age to purchase a supply of pork at Christmas 
to furnish a sufficiency of bacon throughout 
the ensuing year. Our farmers are generally 
too much prejudiced against what is called 
book farming, to profit by newspaper publica- 
tions. We frequently quote weightier matters 
under agricultural heads, but they are usually 
passed over in such a manner that we are under 
no apprehension that this article will induce a- 
ny farmer to believe and act as though selling 
his pork were not saving his bacon. 











From the F armers Register 
THE EFFECT OF SEVERE FROST ON 


LAND—HARROWING IN CLOVER SEED. 





i Fairfax county, February 15th, 1835. 

Cold winter is now I trust upon its final re- 

7 treat to the north; and though we farmers have 
} suffered much in the flesh, mother earth will 
soon show that it brought“healing in its wings” 

I could have wished that it had been longer and 
more unyielding—for J have long remarked 
that the earth was fattened and invigorated by 
long cold winters,Sespecially when they come 
with much snow. Heavy floods followed by a 


re 
Ss. 





8! every agricultural writer, and yet how man : 
h you have nu va~)ore there. ae ‘aive Do ‘Deed, na’ constantiy. a 


golden rule of tha, 


jand habitually violate the 
‘farmer. 





hot sup,in all the flat country except that which 


- 


row. 
JEREMIAH. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAVING MANURES.. 


The importance of observing the most strict 
*conomy in saving manure is urged by almost 





* 


are there v 


“Confine your cattle,” says Mr. Colman,in 
Hints to farmers of Essex county, “as muchas. 
possible, when at home, to your barn yardjand 
never suffer them to be in the roads; or to.waste © 
the manure at their watering places. In the. 
morning throw the droppings of every night 
into a heap and cover it witha light coat of 
soil. It isa better plen to house your cattle 
every night as much in summer as in winter, 
unless the weather is extremely hot, In gene-_ 
ral, if the barn is ventilated they will be as . 
comfortable in doors as out, and in this. way 
your manure heap will be greatly increased. 
Take care of the contents of your privy, and 
save the refuse of your sink, by throwing it 
upon a compost heap, or making the deposit: 


we 


where they can easily beremoved. The privy 7 ~ 


and sink on many farms are most offensive - 
places, and are sometimes so situated that they «— 
compel one to think their owners have scarce _ 

ly made an approach to a state of civilization. 
We should copy the extreme carefulness of the 
Chinese and Flemish farmers, who ‘suffer 
nothing to belost. A good farmer should look 
upon Manure of every description as money, 
which he may place at once at compound in- 
terest, and the payment is sure. 
provision of nature, which is adapted more to 
strike the reflecting mind with grateful aston. 
ishment, than that by which the most offen- 
sive substances, instead of remaining to pol- 
lute the air and destroy the health and comfort ® 
of man, are converted into the means of fertili- 
zing the land, and return to bless him in all the © 
varied forms of beauty and utility, in flowers’ 
and fruits and the more substantial products ot: 


esculeat vegetables and grain. Manures de-— 





There is no 
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FER cept atta 95 Sled tiiwton Live cond al Tet ents 
eee pa than.applied singly. For almost|since the first of May, (and that one aleuged 


all crops they are of much greater value applied 
green than kept over the year; and where a far- 
mer cannet form a cellar under his stabies,ke will 
find his account in erecting a cheap and rough 
shed over his manure heap te preserve it from 
the wind and sun and drenching rains. The 
expense of it when attached to the barn need 
net be great, and willbe much more than com- 
pensated by the advantages gained by it.” 


. From the Farmer and Gardener. 
GAMA GRASS. 


In the spring of 1830, J planted outa seed bed 
drilling in rews eighteen inches wide, twelve 
from plant to plant--they came up,& grew off well. 


Early the following spring, [ took up the plants, | 


divided them, ard set out, preparing: the grourd 


previnuely oa follawc:_ Tha sail ~ g-~y wuudy 
fand, on ared, leamy loose clay—the top soil 
six tonine inches, dark grey, and sometimes in- 
clining to black—the land had been two years in 
corn and peas, and was well set with crab grass 
—had made only three crops—the last year the 
pea vines and grass, were permitted to rest en- 
tirely on the soil—about the first of October,the 
land gota good dressing of compost manure, sta- 

te dung, and cow pen withswampmud. The 
cattle had been well littered with oak-leaves and 
rye-straw and the manure was literally leng ma- 
nure, in making which,not a particle of the liquor 
or urine was suffered to be lost. This manuring 
was ploughed under in imitation of trench plough- 
ing—one pleugh (bar share,) following another, 
of the same, but smaller—which effectually turn- 
ed grass and pea vines under at least fifteen inches 
—on the top, rye was harrowed in, going with 
the furrow—previous to sowing the rye, the land 
was dressed with rotten limestone, a species that 
abounds in this section of country, and which 
had become pulverized by the preceding win- 
ter’s frost and rain. 

The rye came up and grew off well—uncom- 
monly rank and furnished a fine mass of food for 
calves and hogs, until the last of February, when 
all were taken off. Bythe first of April it was 
rank again. On tke second another top dress- 
ing of the compest, but in a state of more per- 
fect decay, was applied, and well turned under 
with a small Freeborn plough—harrowing with 
the furrow. The ground was new carefully laid 
off in drills, at two feet, and the plants placed in 
them, at thesame distance. 

During the year it grew well—the following 
year it “shot ahead,” and this season, 1t is “out of 
sight” of any thing I have been able to raise, or 


feet,) has exceeded forty five inches. in length: 
It was prevented from seeding, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the production. After the cutting 


ground— and which was werked in amongst the 


mong the plants, after that first cutting. 

The seasen has been highly favorable. The 
cutting took place en the first day of each month, 
commencing with May— and five cuttings have 
been maje—the grass fed away, green,to work- 
ing .oxen, horses and mules—cut up in a patent 
cutting box, and mixed with about one fourth of 
oat straw, (not threshed) a sprinkling of meal 


per day. At each cutting, a number of the 
steallest bunches were weighed, and also of thé 
largest—none tound lessthan five pounds, and 
many fifteen, ond--emeciuteen and sovciteen 
—a fair average, lam satisfied, would be eight 
pounds per plant at each cutting —and seven cut- 
tings in theseason. In the mode f planting to 
which the extraordinary luxuriance was owing, [ 
was governed by a knowledge of the singular 
depth to which this plant extends its roots intd 
the earth. : 

Believing that a deep soil by nature, er madé 
so by art was alone calculated to show the best 


see theresult, under favorable seasons, and con- 
fess myself now satisfied. 
From each cutting, [made a small stack of 
hay, cutjing after the dew was off, and mixing al- 
ternate thin layers of grass, and oat straw. with 
a sprinkling ef ground alum salt, on each layer 
ofgrass. Jt cured well. 
A few handfuls ofeach cutting were cured, a+ 
lone in the sun—that cutin May, gave fourteen 
|pounds of grass—-six pounds of hay—each cut- 
\ting gaining in result. 

_AGRICOLA: 
Alabama; Oct. 4, 1834. 





A Frenchman by the name of Bilot, is said to 
have invented a machine which~ will discharge 
|120,000 balls, of half a peund each, at one 
shot. 





A rail road is proposed between Portland Me: 
and Montreal, Canada. ‘Theroute is said to be 
favorable. 





“Phose who are happy at heme, should remain 
there.” 
Sat. 





have seen raised by the many gentlemen to 








“Pr omise is allied to mischief.”-- Thales: 


in May, rotten cotton seed was strewed over the 


roots, when the ground received a loosening a- © 


production of this plant, I have been anxious to- 
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was added,say one pint to each animal twice | 
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_ CULTURE.OF INDIAN CORN. 
- ‘There is no crop which habit bas rendered 
taore indispensable to the wants of our families 
and our farmsthan this. The late John Taylor 





‘} of Virginia termed it our “meat, meal and man- 


ure.” Holding this high rank in our farm ecen- 
omy, itisasuhject of moment to adopt the best 
mode of culture. As many districts are shy in 
preducing wheat, agd as this crop is seriously 
threatened by thenew (te as) wheat insect, it 


becomes more a nfatter of solicitude to render) _ 


our'corn crops productive. But as this grain de- 
mands more Jaber in its culture than other grain 
creps, 80 it is more -important on the score of| 
profit, that it should be well managed; for if 
thirty bushols an acre, be considered only a re- 
reaneration for the laber bestowed on the crop— 
all that the preduct falls short of this must be a 
loss—and all that exceeds, a nett gain to the cul- 
tivater. The first consideration in regard to the 
crop, is to give it 2 Gry MellOW Sul; thy corona 
that this soil be rich, fat or fertile; and the third 
that the seed be timely putin and the crop well 
taken care of. Neither wet grounds, ner stiff 
clays, nor peor grounds, will repay, by their pro- 
duct, the labour required on acrop of cern. He 
who hasno other lands but these, should not 
raise it asa field crop. He had better bestow 
his labor upon other objects and buy his corn.— 
We think the best preparation for corn is a clov- 
er.lay, weil covered with long manure from the 
barn yard, well ploughed, and well harrowed.— 
It is better to give sixty loads of dung to three 
acres than to ten, upen the ordinary lands of our 
neighborheed. ‘The diflerence in product will 
net make up for the differencein labor. @orn 
can hardly be dunged toohigh. What we have 
to recommend, that is not commen ia the culture 
of this crop is, that double the asual quantity 
of seed be applied—the number of plants to be 
reduced at the weeding—ian order to ensure 
three or four stalks in each hil]; that the roots 
be not broken, nor the manure thrown to the 
surface, by the plough, but that the harrow and 
cultivator be substituted for it, which will suf- 
ficiently mellow the surface and destroy the 
weeds; and that the hills be but slightly eartb- 
ed. By ploughing and hilling we conceive the 
manure is wasted, the roots broken anc bruis- 
ed, and limited in their range for food, the crop 


- more exposed to injury from dreught, and the 


labour increased. 

If the fodder which the stalks and shucks 
afford is an object to the farmer, as they cer- 
tainly will be when their advantages are ap- 
preciated, the sécuriog these in geod condition 
isa matter of importance. To effect this, as 
wellas to secure the crop from the effects of 
early autumnal frosts, we recommend the prac- 
tice we have long and satisfactorily fellowed, 


| isglezed, or ace of the kernels has 
robin vi ech of eendinieye settee tt Pp 


ways been enabled to do early in September, 
and once, in the last week in Avgust. The 
quality of the grain is not impaired, ner the 
quantity ia our opinion,diminished,by this mode 
of management—while the fodder is greatly in- 
creased, and its quality much improved. .” 
Gennessee Farmer. 





FROM THE MAINE FARMER. 

APPLE TREES BEARING ALTERNAT. 
YEARS. 

Those who have had any thing to do with Or- 
chards, or whe have paid any — attention 
to apple trees, know very well that some trees will 
net beara full crop every year. The cause of 
this is, probably the exhaustion of the trees du- 


ring*tha héari g Pe th the trees 
hapg fall—indced alfits powels are put ferth to 


bear and ripen such a heavy crop; and this ex- 
pense of sap, or other matter, so exhausts the 
system, that it takesa year of rest to bring? upits 
energies. This may or may net be the true cause; 
at any rate, the fact is well known; and many 
who have good varieties of apples have regretted 
that they could not change this state of thingsin 
regard to particular trees, and have a crop every. 
year. Agentleman, well knownas ‘a successful 
orchardist, informs us that he has succeeded in 


ly. He did it in the fellowing manner. 
but not onthe same year with the Juneatin 


habits of one would counteract that of the other, 
and a “nullification” of them be produced. ‘Ac- 
cordingly, on a bearing year of the Juneatings he 
took scions from them, and engrafted them into 
stocks which would that year be barren. The te- 
sult, in the cases which he has tried, justifies the 
conclusion which he had drawn, and he has June- 
atings every year. ae 

Whether itis necessary that the scion to be en- 
grafted should be taken from its perent ona fruit- 
ful year or not, we cannot say;. or whether this 
system will be attended with a similar result in 
all trees which bear ia this way, or that have bar- 
ren and fruitful years, we are unable to say. It 
is, however, a subject worth attending to; and we 
should like to learn any facts from these who 
have had experience in these things. 


* 14 


Wine of Honey and Cider.—Mr. J. Cooper, 
several years ago recommended frog exper- 
ience wine made of new fermented cider and 
honey. It was fermented, racked, clarified, and 





in stooks to ripen and cure. Thiswehave al- 


changing this habit in a variety of Juneating, 3 
which he had in his orchard,which-borealtermate- 


Having other trees, which also bore alternatély 


he was convinced that by engrafting the two, the 
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pronounced: su foreign 

[As we live in a land whiere “cider and honey 
flows,” this.wine might be made with a com- 
paratively trifling expense.]_ : 





FROM THE NASHVILLE REPUBLICAN. 
HEMP. 


” The following is an extract from aletter to a 
geatieman in this place, written by an old Hemp 
grower in Kentucky. 


“According to your request I will undertake te 
give you my views of the best way of preparing 
the ground for sowing Hemp, or cutting or pul- 
ting, pickingup, curing and saving, and laying 
out and rotting it. In the first place, Hemp re: 
quires strong clean land, which sheuld be broke 
up early and stirred at least once or twice before 


sowing—on the last preparation, harrow your 
ground lyrel wudlay ie wit tu anus Ine Teel 


wide—sow ene bushel and a peck to the acre, 
and ploughit in ,with small ploughs elese and 
shallow. To know when itis fit for cutting or 
pulling, 1 would recommend that you notice 
when the leaves are shed off, and the stalk turns 
a bright yellow, and some of the blossom stalks 
begia to die. ‘Then.isthe time to cut your hemp 

Bat don’t let it lie on the ground more thao 
three days ifthe sun ishot. ‘Io take it up, pre- 
pare sticks from the woods, such as have limbs 
that will form a hook to rake the hemp in bundles 
of a convenient size to handle. Rake it up in 
the forenoon, and inthe afternoon beat off the 
leaves with astick, tie itia convenient bundles, 
and set it in shocks of a sufficient size to prevent 
them from falling dewn. When itis sufficiently 
stasoned or cured put it into large stacks or ricks 
well secured, In the last of October or first of 
November, lay out your hemp on clean greund— 
tli@ same ground it grew onis the best—spreac it 
tolerably. thick—the ground it grows on is almost 
sufficient for this purpose. It is all important that 
your hemp should be well rotted as you never 
will be able to clean it well ifit is taken up too 
soon.” 


aware") 


Nash. Rep. 


ee 


Burden’s Horse Shoe Machine. 

The mechanical skill and inventive power of 
ouringenious townsman, Mr. Burden, appeais to 
be in constant and active exercise. We had the 
pleasure of examining, a few days since at the 
Troy Iron and Nail I’actory, a recent invention 
of his forthe manufacture ef horse shoes, which, 
for curious mechanism & practical importance, 
isequal to any thing which the gemus of Con- 
structiveness has} produced for many years. By 





the operation of this machine, a heated bar of 





ir en is converted—as if almost by magic influence 
—into horse shoes of any size that may be requir- 
ed,that for cheapness, neatness, and smothness of* 


external appearance—firmness of texture, an 
practical utility, are greatty superior te the article 
now in general use. 
process of sharping, curving and stamping the 
horse shoe, which the blacksmith now performs 
by hand with bis hammer and anvil, is entirely 
accomplished by this nevel contrivance in a very 
few seconcs.—F rem the specimen horse shoes we 
have seen, there can be little doubt that the ar- 
cle manufactured by Mr. Burden’s machine 


in use. 
chine to the purposes fer which it is intended, and 
thegreat rapidity with which it operates, is truly: 
wonderful— Troy Whig. 





be utterly careless, of that w&ich cost them neth- 
ing to possess, and which they think will continue . 
in their possession as a matter of course! So 
they act in respect to the things of the greatest 
as well asthe least importance. 


One man has preperty which he did nothing 
towards accumulating, which was Jeft him by in- 
dustrious and careful ancestors, and which he. 
may therefore consider as independent of his own 
agency as though it had been created and placed . 
in his hands by the atterance of a voice from hea- 
ven. Hence, as he had nothingtodo in acqui- 
ring it,he may be dispesed to do nothing towards 
using it for a geod purpose. He maybe utterly 
insensible to every obligation arising out of such 
inheritance. —By his improvidence he permits 
what would be a blessing te become a curse. 


Another man more reckless still, apppears ‘to 
have a similar view of his own hfe. As he had 
no concern in coming into possession of existence 
so he manifests ne cencern about improving it,, 
and rendering it valuable. 
tosave for any worthy objects its moments,its days 
ils months, its years. 


he had an inexhaustible treasure of them. 
Landmark: 


est for the waiter, who treats him worst, and 
who finds more fault than any body else in the 
room, when the company is mixed, will always 
turn out to be the man of all others the least en- 
titled, either by rank or intelligence, to give 
himself airs. The people who are conscious 
of what is due to them never display irritability 
orimpetuosity; their manners ensure civility, 
their civility. ensures respect;but the block-head 








The tedious and laborious. 





Wiemenvernco:—Huw vften men are scen toy, 





He hasno solicitude . 


He throws them away as if . e 
he considered them the meres: trifles, or as if . 


Test of ill-breeding.—The swaggerer is in- 9 
variably an impostor—tbhe man who calls loud- | 
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coust very soon take the place ef every other now ~ ~~ 
i The admirable adaptation of the ma-. . 
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| ‘community, the most restlessand irritable a- 
| mongst his equals. the most cringing’ end sub- 
| servient before his superiors. 

T. Heok’s “Gilbert 


i CHRISTIANITY. 
The morality of the gospel extends to all the 
Yelations in which man standsto man. The per- 

' fection ef the evangelical system consists in this 
—that it fully contemplates all these relations, 

7 oven to the most minute, and graduates all its re- 
7 quirements upon the benevolent principle of 
] practicallutility. There is not an arbitrary req- 
uisition in all the moral code. The things en- 
joined are not right simply because enjeined, but 
they are right in themselves whether enjoined or 
not. A supernatural knowledge of man in the 
author of the gospel code, is as clearly apparent 
to him intimately acquainted with the Christian 
Scriptures, as the eternal power and divinity of 
the Architect of the universe, is to the eye of the 
rational student of nature. The evidences of 
intelligent design, however numerous and strik- 
ing, every where imprinted on the face’ of the 
heavens and earth, de net more irresistably ar- 
rest the attention and command the reverence 
| of thetrue philosopher, than do the wisdom and 
benevolence of christian morality, assert the di- 

J Vine mission and unction of the author and foun- 
¥ der of the christian faith—.Mil. Harbinger. 


ov 


Truth is power.~Some men say that ‘wealth 

‘Fis power? and some say that ‘talent is power,’ 
‘Hand some that ‘knowledge is power,’ but there 
is an apothegm that I would place high above 
them all,when I assert that ‘truth is power.’ Wealth 
canot purchase; talent cannot refute; knowledge 
tannot overreach; authority cannot silence her, 
they are like Felix,they tremble at her presence 
ing her into the most tremendous billows o 
+f popular commotien; cast her into the sevenfold 
heated furnace of the tyrant’s wrath; she mounts 
Woft as the ark upon the summit of the deluge:;, 
the walks with the Son of God untouched by the 
nflagration. She is the ministering spirit 
o sheds’ on man that bright and indescribable 
nciple of life, light and glory, whichis giver 
his Mighty author to animate, illuminate and 
inspire the immortal soul, and which like himself 
Mis the samie yesterday and for ever? When the 
‘Mould has long been heaped on all the pride of 
Wealth, and talent, and knowledge, and authority: 
hen earth and heavenitself, shall have passed 
away, truth shall rise, like the angel of Manoah’s 


Gurney.” 

























coxcomb,ffully aware that something more 
than ordinary is necessary to-produce an effect. 
js sare, whether in clubs or in coffee rooms, to 
beof the most fastidious and captious of the 


| as 


a to her seurce, her-home, 


of and eternalGed. » 
> ae 


suppose that happiness consists in riches. Con 

tentment is not to be found in splendor and mag- 
nificence; or why is it that princes have sometimes 
exchanged the grandeur of a palace for the more 
simple enjoyments of private life? Why does the 


days of his poverty and ask himself why he can- 
not new rejoice as*heartily overthe much as be - 
then did over the Little. ; 


Firuiar Dery. 
so neble a charm to the finest traits of beauty, as _ 
that which exerts itself in watchihg over the'tran- 
quility ef an aged parent. ‘There. are no teara_ 
that giveso noble alustre to the cheek ef inno- 
eonco, ac the tears wf filial sorrow. 


SEASON ABLE HINTS FOR APRIL 
PLOUGHING, 

One of the first as wel) as mest important oper- 
ations the farmer has to perform is ploughing; 
and although little need be said here on this suls- 
ject, a few brief hints cannot be amiss. Some 
land may be ploughed as soon as'the frost is out’ 
of the ground, such for instance as light sandy 
soils; and most green sward may be ploughed e- 
qually early. But heavy adliesive soils can be 
ploughed only at certainseasons to advantage; 
for if they are too wet, so that the furrow turns 0- 
ver like a dead mass of matter, it will only ren- © 
der it more compact, and do more injury than 
benefit; or if on the contrary, it should be too dry 
it will only break it up into large lumps and 
cakes, and require a much greater strength of 
team. That state of dryness should therefore 
be selected when the soil will most easily cram- 
ble to pieces, as in- most cases the whole advantage - 
ofthe operation depends on the thorough puls — 
verization of the soil. ‘This deserves more at- 
tention than it often receives, especially when 
wet and dry land are found in different parts of _ 
the same field.— Genessee Farmer. ~ 


. 





To preserve Pears—In Germany winter 
pearsare packed in weoden boxes or casks with 
clean sweet straw, closely shut down and put 
withoutthe reach of frost. The pears requireto 
be examined once a month. 


See 


Slobbering Horses.—A practical farmer recom- 
mends erchard grass as being without a rival for 
pasture. He says hehas known enly one in- 


stance of its preducing slobbering, and that from 





tacrifice, upon the flame of nature’s funeral pyre 


" 





Hay cut in November. 


man who has grown.in wealth look back to the 


RICHES.—It is a strange delusion forimanito 


There is no virtue that adds * 
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RAINY DAYS. 


beimpreved! There are many days and hours 
of wet weather in a year, in which it is impossi- 
ble te do any werk on the farm, and when these 
are lost, as they are to many farmers ofmy ac* 
quaintance, they amountto a considerable sum. 
“Time is money” as my grandfather used to say; 
and further, “Take care of the pence and the 
peunds will take care of themselves.” 








Wow ifthis is good advice in money matters, 
it will surely apply toeconemy in time, te those 
hours and half days when the rain drives under 
cover. 


Well; how are the hours to be best improved? 
1 will tell yem-my brathor farmors- Cet your: 
selves a set of Carpenters Tools, and make a 
work bench, and if you can plane a beard ard 
drive a nail, you wall fiad enough to occupy all 
your spare time. 


~The tools will cost but five er six dollars— 
such as are most necessary, and then you will be 
ableto keep all your out-buildings, and many of 
your farming implementsin good repair. If your 
barn or stable door break down mend it imme- 
diately the first rainy day. Ifa board is loose, 
put a nail in it or replace it. If you want any 
plain, useful kitchen furniture, such as a pine 
table, benches; §c. take those occasions. But it 
is unnecessary to multiply the things that might 
be repaired in such times.«,Fvery farmer that 


loaks around him (ifhe is notin the habit of so 
doing) will find the wood work on his place }am- 


entably out of repair. 


Besides, every farmer should accostom him- 


self to the use oftoels. When he wants a smai 
job done, it wastes as much time often as it’ i 
worth, to go several miles for a carpenter. 


know some farmers who have not a hatchett, 
drawing knife, augur, plane or work bench about 
’ their place.~ The consequence is, their jobs and 
repairs generally go undone, and they have no- 


thing te do half their time in rainy weather. I 


this economy? Yetsueh men will carry their 
grain five miles further to a market where they 


can get two cents more on a bushel. 
* POOR RICHARD. 
{ : 





The Christian should take his fashions from 







fashion. 
|repreached for being a man of another worl 
cape he isacitizen of heaven, Phil. $: 20. His heart 

How much time is thrown away by some far-|is with his treasure, and his soul, transporting it-_ 
mers when the weather will net permit them to|self by faith inte the heavenly regions, behelds | 
werk outdoors. And hodw well thistime might|customs there different from these which prevail 
in this world.In heaven it is the fashion to - bless’ 
God, to sing bis praise, to-cry, Holy holy ts the 


But the believer is not of earth: he 





Lord God of Hosts; te animate one another in 
celebrating the glory of the great Supreme, who, 
reigns and fills the place. On earth, fashion 
proceeds frem the courts of kings, and the pro- 
vinces are.polite when thoy imitate them. The” 
believer is a heavenly courtier; he practiseth, in] 
the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, the 
custems ef the court whence he came, and whith. } 











er he hopes to return.— Saurin. 4 


Ged, who is absolute goodness, eannot love | 
any of his creatures, and take pleasure in them” 
without bestowing upon them a communication 


a gospel, to promise men life and happiness” 
hereafter, without being regenerated, and made 
partakers ef his holiness. As soon may heaven 
and hell be reconciled, and lovingly shake hands | 
with one another, as Ged can be fondly indulgent” 
te any sin, in whomscever it be. Assoon may 
light and darkness be espoused together, and 
midnight be married te reonday"as Ged ean be 
joined in a league of friendship with any wicks 

ed soul.— Cudworth. qd 























Profaneness.—The criminality of taking the. 
Lord’s name in vain is enhanced by the absence § 
of every reasonable temptation. It is not, like) 
many other vices, preductive of either pleasure ot} 
emolument; is neither adapted to gratify any 
natural appetite or passion, ner to facilitate thé) 


{creature can be supposed to have in view: It i§ 
.|properly the “superfluity of naughtiness,” andy 
;}can only be considered as a peppercorn rent,in seem 
knowledgment of a dcvil’s right of superiority. 


_ 





tended, ne mans fortune is increased, no man 
sensual gratifications are augmented. If we 

a tive, we find ourselves at a total loss te disce 
any other than irreligions ostentation, a desire 
convincing the world that its perpetrators are a 
sinder the restraint of religious fear. But as thi 
motive is most impious and detestable, so 
practice arising from it is not at all requisite { 
that purpose; sincethe persons who practice 








_Heaven.— lf the believer could find ne exem- 
plary characters ou earth, he could not fail of|ter toexonerate them from the suspicien of belly. 
meeting with such in heaven. On earth, it is\fearers of God. We begleave to remind thea” 
‘true, haughtiness, sensuality and pride are in that they are in ne danger of being classed * 


may safely leave it to other parts of their che 






































ef his goedness and likeness. Ged cannet make |.» 


attainment of a single end which a reasonableg — 


It isa vice by which no man’s reputation is exe” 


tempt to analyze it, and reduce it to its real mi ; 
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come,&they may therefore safely spare themselves 
the trouble of inscribing the name of their mas- 
ter on their foreheads.. They are not so near 
the kingdom of God as to beliable to be mista- 
ken for its subjects—Rozsert Hatt. 





Two kinds of men laber in vain; they who 
get riches and do not enjoy them, and they who 
2S ae and do not apply it to the conduct 
of life. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 


another man, than this, that when the injury >- 
gan on his part,the kindnece «+ -~*+ #~8'9 OF OUTS. 





Universality of Discontent.—A gentleman 
had aboard putup ona part of his land, on 
which was written, “I will give this field to any 
one who is really contented,” and when an ap- 
plicant came’ he said,“are you contented,” the 
general reply was, “I am.” “Then,” rejoined 
the gentleman, what do you want with my field?” 





Simple cure of Rheumatism.—Boil a small 
pot full of potatoes, and bathe the parts affected 
with the water in which the potatoes were beiled 
as hotas itcan be applied, immediately befere 
getting into bed. The pains will be removed, 
or at least gently alleviated by the next morning. 
The most obstinate rheumatic pains are known to 
have been cured by an application of this novel 
and simple remedy.— Scotsman. 





From the Gennessee Farmer. 
RECEIPT FOR MAKING VINEGAR. 


You have copieé from the American Farmer 


into your paper, vol. 4th, page $64, “short direc- 
tions for making vinegar,” which are as follows: 

“To ten gallons of rain-water, add ene gallon 
molasses and one of brandy—-mix them well to- 
gether, and place the cask in a garret or soms 
warm dry place, and occasionally shaking it, in 
afew months it will be fit for use” 


Twelve gallons of the abeve mixture will cost 


as follows, viz.— 
1 gallon molasses, . 





$2 00 
} would propose a much cheaper way for fam- 
ilies to be supplied with this indispensable article, 


viz: 


much mc 
whiskey and molasses, and atthe same or much 
less price. The advantage of dividing the quan- 
ty isthat that it will be sooner fit fer use. , 


pol-ny sohug a 
of the ground, raise the next turn three inch 


050 
1 gallon brandy, (adulterated whiskey) 1 50 


:8 of vinegar, of superier flavor and 
eenduring body thap that made of © 


OBVIOUS. 
February, 1835. ae 
NEW PLAN OF STICKING PEAS. 
Precure a number of slim poles, about five feet 


long, and drive them in the ground atthe distance — 
of three or four yards Pacasemall line along the 


urn en each, within three inches 


so on in succession, till you have attained the com 
mon height to which peas rise. Thé tendrils of 
the peas seize and twist round these linesjand they — 
are supported ina more attractive and a more 
profitable manner than they are by the: common. 
stakes. When spread regularly along ‘the lines 
they have a fine circulation of air, more advan- 
tage from sunshine, and pods can be pulled at 
all times without injuring the plants, and as the 
sparrows have no twiggs to light on the pertion - 
of the crop which they destroy and deyour is 
saved. This mode is so chéap and simple, and 
possesses so many advantages, that it is likely te 
be soon generally adopted.— Scotsman. 





Vices often creep upon us,underthe semblance 

and name Of virtues. 
Seneca. 

Sloth aseductive syren, should be most caré- _ 

fully avoided. 

Horace. 


The iudolent man can never be useful, either 
to himself or to promote the well-being of o- 
thers. 


He is indeed a conqueror who overcomes 
himself. 

Sat. 
How to preserve pigs in good health and goed 
appetite during the period of their fattening. 
Mix with their. feed a few gall nuts bruize 
with charcoak Weare unable te account- how 
this operates se beneficially en the economy of the 


it public,as we have experienced jhe result to be 
decidedly good.— British Farmers Magazine. 

It is known toevery farmer that hogs when. 
fattening in a clese pen, are liable to lose their ap- 
petite, become sick and die. There are several 





Take one barrel of cider,—pure juice of the 
apple,—divide it into two parts—add one gallon jrotten wood, or permitting them teroot ins 




















preventives for this evil—as occasionally mixing 9 
little sulphur with thoir food,giving them charcoal 


clean rain water to each part, place the casks and small yard appended tothe pen, Some of these 


treat them as above directed, and you will have precautions are necessary. 


















health of these animals,but we are wishful to make 
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RAINY DAYS. 


How much time is thrown away by some far- 
mers when the weather will net permit them to 
werk outdoors. And how well thistime might 
beimpreved! There are many days and hours 
of wet weather in a year, in which it is impossi- 
ble te doany werk on the farm, and when these 
aré lost, as they are to many farmers ofmy ac? 
quaintance, they amountto a considerable sum. 





fashion. 
lrepreached for being a man of another world; 









But the Gielieveris not ofearthy he a 
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he isacitizen of heaven, Phil. $: 20. His heart 
is with his treasure, and his soul, transporting it- 
self by faith intethe heavenly regions, behelds 
customs there different from these which prevail 
in this world.In heaven it is the fashion to - bless 
God, to sing his praise, to cry, Holy holy ts th 
Lord God of Hosts; to animate one another in 
celebrating the glory of the great Supreme, who 
reigns and fills the place. 





“Time is money” as my grandfather used te say; 
and further, “T'ske care of the pence and the 
‘pounds will take care of themselves.” 


New if this is good advice in money matters, 
it will surely apply toeconemy in time, te those 
hours and half days when the rain drives under 
cover. 


Well; how are the hours to be best improved? 
1 will tell yeu-my brother farmers. Cet your: 
selves a set of Carpenters Tools, and make a 
work bench, and if you can plane a beard ard 
drive a nail, you wall fiad enough to occupy all 
your spare time. 


The tools will cost but five er six dollars— 
such as are most necessary, and then you will be 
able to keep all your out-buildings, and many of 
your farming implementsin good repair. Ifyour 
barn or stable door break down mend it imme- 
diately the first rainy day. 
put a nail in it or replace it. If you want any 
plain, useful kitchen furniture, such as a pine 
table, benches; §c. take those occasions. But it 
is unnecessary to multiply the things that might 
be repaired in such times.+,Fvery farmer that 
loeks around him (ifhe is notin the habit of so 
doing) will find the wood work on his place }am- 
entably out of repair. 


Besides, every farmer should accustom him- 
self to the use oftoels. When he wants a sma} 
job done, it wastes as much time often ‘as it is 
worth, to go several miles for a carpenter. 
know some farmers who have not a hatchett, 
drawing knife, augur, plane or work bench about 

’ their place.~ The consequence is, their jobs and 
repairs generally go undone, and they have no- 
thing te do half their time in rainy weather. Is 
this economy? Yetsueh men will carry their 
grain five miles further to a market where they 
can get two cents more on a bushel. 

~ POOR RICHARD. 
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believer is a heavenly courtier; he practiseth, in 


er he hepes to return.— Saurin. 


Ged, who is absolute goodness, cannot love 
any of his creatures, and take pleasure in them ~ 
witheut bestowing Upon them a communication 
ef his goodness and likeness. God cannot make 
a gospel, to promise men life and happiness 
hereafter, without being regenerated, and made 
partakers of his holiness. As soon may heaven 
and hell be reconciled, and lovingly shake hands 
with one another, as Ged can be fondly indulgent 
te any sin, in whomseever it be. Assoon may 
light and darkness be espoused together, and 
midnight be married te neonday"as Ged ean be 
joined in a league of friendship with any wicks 


Ifa board is leose,jed soul.— Cudworth. 





Profaneness.—The criminality of taking the 
Lord’s name in vain. is enhanced by the absence. 
of every reasonable temptation. 
many other vices, preductive of either pleasure or 
omclument; is neither adapted to gratify any 
natural appetite or passion, ner to facilitate the 
attainment of a single end which a reasonable” 
creature can be supposed to have in view: It is 


can only be considered as a peppercorn rent,in ace © 


tempt to analyze it, and reduce it to its real mo-) 
tive, we find ourselves at a total loss te discover 
any other than irreligions ostentation, a desire of | 
cenvincing the world that its perpetrators are not 
under the restraint of religious fear. 
motive is most impious and detestable, so the 
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On earth, fashion 7 
preceeds frem the courts of kings, and the pro- 7 
vinces are.polite when thoy imitate them. The # 








the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, the 1 
custems ef the court whence he came, and whith. | 


It is not, like © 


properly the “superfluity of naughtiness,” and} 


knowledgment of a devil’s right of superiority — — 
it isa vice by which no man’s reputation is ex- © 
tended, ne mans fortune is increased, no mans © 
sensual pratifications are augmented. If we at-' & 





But as this | 


practice arising from it is not at all requisite for § 
The Christian should take his fashions. from|that purpose; since the persons who practice it 

Heaven.— \f the believer could find ne exem-|may safely leave it to other parts of their charae- % 
plary characters on earth, he could not fail of|ter to exonerate them from the suspicien of being # 
meeting with such in heaven. On earth, it is\fearers of God. We beg leave to remind them, 
‘true, haughtiness, sensuality and pride are in that they are in ne danger of being classed with 
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the pious,either in this world of in that which is to 
come,&they may therefore safely spare themselves 
the trouble of inscribing the name of their mas- 
ter on their foreheads.. They are not so near 
the kingdem of God as to be liable to be mista- 
ken for its subjects—Rosert Hatt. 





Two kinds of men laber in vain; they who 
get riches and do not enjoy them, and they who 
> ale and do not apply it to the conduct 
of life. 

A more glorious victory cannot be gained over 


another man, than this, that when the injure o 
gan on his part,the kindness «+--+ #~' OF OUTS. 





Universality of Discontent—A gentleman 
had aboard putup ona part of his land, on 
which was written, “I willgive this field to any 
one who is really contented,” and when an ap- 
plicant came’he said,“are you contented,” the 
general reply was, “I am.” “Then,” rejoined 
the gentleman, what do you want with my field?” 


Simple cure of Rheumatism.—Beoil a small 
pot full of potatoes, and bathe the parts affected 
with the water in which the petatoes were beiled 
as hotas itcan be applied, immediately befere 
getting into bed. The pains will be removed, 
ox at least gently alleviated by the next morning. 
The most obstinate rheumatic pains are known to 
have been cured by an application of this nove] 
and simple remedy.— Scolsman. 





From the Gennessee Farmer. . 
RECEIPT FOR MAKING VINEGAR. 


You have copied from the American Farmer 
into your paper, vol. 4th, page 364, “short direc- 
tions for making vinegar,” which are as follows: 

“To ten gallons of rain-water, add ene gallon 
molasses and one of brandy—-mix them well to- 
gether, and place the cask in @ garret or some 
warm dry place, and occasionally shaking it, in 
afew months it will be fit for use” 

Twelve gallons of the abeve mixture will cost 

as follows, viz.— 

1 gallon molasses,. $0 5 

1 gallon brandy, (adulterated whiskey) 1 50 


o 





$2 00 

¥ would propose a much cheaper way for fam- 
ilies to be supplied with this indispensable article, 
viz: 






whiskey and molasses, and atthe same or much 
less price. The advantage of dividing the quan- 
ty isthat that it will be sooner fit fer use. : 
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NEW PLAN OF STICKING PEAS. 


Precure a number of slim poles, about fivefeet — 
long, and drive them in the ground atthedistance _ 
of three or four yards Pas==«mall line along the 
p-l-~y +~bewg @ TUR On each, witlin three inches 
of the ground, raise the next turn three inch 
so on in succession, till you have attained the com 
mon height to which peas rise. Thé tendrils of 
the peas seize and twist round these linesjand they — 
are supported in a more attractive and a more 
profitable manner than they are by the common. 
stakes. When spread regularly along the lines 
they have a fine circulation of air, more advan- 
tage from sunshine, and pods can be pulled at 
all times without injuring the plants, and as the 
sparrows have no twiggs to light on, the pertion 
of the crop which they destroy and deyour is 
saved. This mode is so chéap and simple, and 
possesses so many advantages, that it is likely to 
be soon generally adopted.— Scotsman. 





Vices often creep upon us,under the semblance 
and name of virtues. 

Seneca. 
Sloth aseductive syren, should be most care - 
fully avoided. 

Horace. 
The iudolent man can never be useful, either 


to himself or to promote the well-being of o- 
thers. 


He is indeed a conqueror who overcomes 
himself. 
Sat. 

How to preserve pigsin good health and goed 

appetite during the period of their er. 
Mix with their feed a few gall nuts bruizec 
with charcoak Weare unable te acceunt- how 
this operates so beneficially en the economy of the 


it public,as we have experienced jhe result to be 
decidedly good.— British Farmers Magazine. 

It is known toevery farmer that hogs when. 
fattening in a clese pen, are liable to lose their ap- 
petite, become sick and die. There are several 
preventives for this evil—as occasionally mixing a 





‘ake one barrel of cider,—pure juice of the 
apple,——divide it intotwo parts—add one gallon 
clean rain water to each part, place the casks and 
treat them as above directed, and you will have 


little sulphur with their food,giving them charcoal 
jrotten wood, or permitting them teroot in 9 
small yard appended tothe pen, Some of these 
precautions are necessary. 











health of these animals,but we are wishfulto make 


NOTICES OF THE TE. [ER 


coh New-Market, April 12, 1835. 
Dear Sir: ; 
I have perused the Ist, 2nd, $rd and 
4th numbers of the “Tennessee Farmer.” and 
can say ef a TRUTH, that it is one of the best 
works now existing in the Weslern country,and 
ene too, which every FARMER should feel no 
hesitancy in procuring for a guide. | 
And! would say to the FARMERS of this 
State, and the adjoining States, obtain this work| 

88 seon as pussible—and do not delay. 

Lam, Sif, WIT twp. 2, 

STERLING C. MUKruns:. 


FROM THE KNOXVILLE REGISTER. 


MARION. COUNTY. 
John Mitchell, zs 
FRANKLIN COUNTY: 
John R. Patrick, _._. Salem. 
McMINN COUNTY,, n 
th, Smith’s P. O. 
SEVIER COUNTY. 
Alex. Preston, Sevierville, 
MADISON COUNTY. , 
Jno. H. Rawlings, Jackson, 
J. H. McMahen, do. 
BEDFORD COUNTY 
J. H. Robinson, - Chapel Hill. 
Tho. Davis, Shelbyville. 
GILES COUNTY. 
Homer tan; , Richland 


Jackson Smi 


LINCOLN Cuuw se 


Petersburgh. 


We recommend to the careful attention of our J. Stane, 
readers an article. which we publish to-day, over oe 
the signature ef “AFriend te Agriculture. We} | We have to apologize to our patrons for the de - 
waite most heartily and sincerely in the senti- {Jay in the appearance of tLis number. It isowiag to 
ment of approbation which our correspondent be-, al Unusual pressure of job work & some ether hin- 
stows upon the “Tennessee Farmer.” Our sit- drances in the printing office we shall endéavour to 
uation as the Editor of a public newspaper ena- expedite the printing of the succeeding numbers, 
bles us to see most of the agricultural papers pub- ,until each shall appear on the first of the month 
lished in the United States, and of comparing the fer which itisissued. Any delay however which 
relative merits of each; and upon an impartial in- May unavoidably occur, will in no wise diminish 
vestigation, we have no hesitation in pronounc- the number of papers to which subscribers are en- 


ing the Tennessee Farmer, in the judicious se- 
lection of matter, in the correctness & adapted- 
ness of its original pieces to the great agricultural 
interests of this country,and in the cheap rate at 
which it is published, to be the mest useful work 
of the kind that we haveseen. We,as the friend! 
of the great agricultural interest of Tennessee, ' 
would like to see the Tennessee Farmer in the. 
hands of every farmer in the State. We cannot 
believe that one dollar a year can be more judi- 
ciously expended. We know its enterprising 
and intelligent Editor has struggled through ma- 
ny difficulties in sustaining his paper thus far; but 
we hope its merits are now beginning to be seen 
and felt, and we believe we could not express a 
more patridtic wish, than that every farmer in 
‘Tennessee should subsbribe for the ‘“‘l'ennessee 
Farmer.” 


ADDITIONAL LIST UF AGENTS, 
For the Tennessee Farmer. 


HAWKINS COUNTY. 
Cleon Moere, ._. Red Bridge. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
Dr. Jas. Carson, Dandrilge. 
Robt. H. Hyndes, Esq. do. 
.GRAINGER COUNTY. 
Robt. Lloyd, ; Rutledge. 
SULLIVAN COUNTY. 


titled. i2 numbers will be supplied for each year. 


Agents, and others disposed te aid the circula- 
tion of the work,are requested to obtain and trans- 
mit the names of subscribers as soon as possible, 
in order that the editor may be enabled to form 
as correct an opinion as possible, as to the number 
of copies whichit will b e advisable te print of the 
succecding numbers, or to re-print of the preced- 
ing ones. the sarplus copies printed of the Ist No. 
are nearly exhausted, and should the demand for 
the paper justify it,it will be speedily re-printed. 

Contents of Number §. — 
Curing clover hay—Making clover hay; in. cocke~ 
Value of Agricultural papers—Currant Wine—Monthly 
Strawberry—Green Vegetable Manure—Mode of ex- 
tracting wax from honey comb—On the manner and 
time of sowing clover séed—Extract from the addressof 
the concuctors of the Albany [N. Y.] Cultivator—Ex- 
tracts from an address to the agricultural society of 
Fredericksburg, Va. by James M. Garnett, President— 
Difference of weight and valuc in pork and bacon—The 
effect of severe frost on Land—Harrowing in clover seed . 
—Importance of saving Manures—Gama Grass—Short 
sentences—Cukure of Indian corn—apple trees bearing 
alternate years— Wine of honey and cider—hemp—Bur- 
den’s horse shoe machine—Wastefulness—Test of ill- _ 
breeding—Christianity—Truth is power—Riches--Fil- 
ial Duty—-Seasonable hints for April—To preserve pears 
—Slobbering horses—Rainy days—the christian should 
take his fashions from heaven—two kinds of men labor 
in vain—Universality of discontent—Simple cure of 
rheumatism—recipe for making Vinegar—New plan of 
Sticking peas—how'to preserve pigs in good healsh— 











Thos. Vincent, Pactolus. 
E. B. Anderson, Blountville. 


Notices of the Farmer—Profaneness—List of Agents— 
Editorial Notices—contents of this number. 





